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CONTES CHOI SIS DE DAUDET, with grammar reviews and 
exercises, edited by Jas. F. Broussard. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, n.d. (La Derniere Classe, La Chevre de M. Seguin, 
Le Siege de Berlin, Les Vieux, La Mule du Pape, Le Secret 
de Maltre Cornille, Les Etoiles, L'Enfant Espion.) 

Among French texts prepared in view of the increasing demand 
for the direct method, I know none more successful than Professor 
Broussard's selection of Daudet's stories. In the first place the 
short story lends itself easily to the necessarily choppy study. A 
novel or play loses much of its interest when a couple of pages 
only are to be absorbed for each assignment. The mere reading of 
one of Daudet's stories can be done first, if desired, in one or two 
lessons by a second year class. Then the students may return to the 
detailed study. The editor is to be congratulated first on his choice 
of the text. Furthermore the direct method apparatus is admirably 
planned. It consists of a questionnaire, grammatical review, set com- 
position, subjects for free composition and phrases to be used in 
sentences. All are complete enough to give a thorough drill in oral 
and written reproduction of the couple of pages on which they are 
based. The student may use them also for models in composing 
similar exercises himself. They are intended to provide constant 
repetition, in varying forms, of fundamental principles. For 
instance the first grammatical review gives ten French sentences 
illustrating uses of the partitive construction; the second calls for 
the translation into French of ten English sentences containing 
partitive constructions. Brief notes follow each lesson. The 
vocabulary contains upwards of two thousand words; the pronun- 
ciation is always given in the notation of the Association Phonet- 
ique Internationale, briefly explained in a key. The book will 
provide matter for a semester of second year class-room work by 
the direct method. 

In my own opinion the use of such texts should be supplemented 
by a considerable amount of rapid outside reading, tested by 
weekly quizzes. The following method has been found successful: 
Assign a certain number of pages of a fairly simple text: test the 
student's knowledge by choosing a few short phrases of which the 
exact context and significance in the plot are to be given. Salient 
points in the text may be brought out in this way. 

Unfortunately the proof reading was not carefully done. The 
work deserves a second edition and with that in view I point out 
the omissions, misprints and errors which have come to my atten- 
tion while using the text in the class-room. The following words 
are not included in the vocabulary nor are they explained in the 
notes: affreux, boucher, bouchon, guirlande, mule, mulet, ohe, parle- 
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ment, parterre, perron, rapprocher, rieur, secouer, sien, vitre. La 
cigale, defined in both note and vocabulary as cricket, means rather 
cicada. Maniere is misspelled and so misplaced. Moucheron, 
defined only as gnat, means youngster on page 126. For the follow- 
ing phrase: "avec un tour et des coques jaunes" (p. 58, 1. 30) the 
vocabulary fails to give the correct meaning of tour and of coque. 
Un tour refers to a band of false hair worn over the forehead; des 
coques refer to the manner in which peasant women often wear 
their hair, two half-egg shaped loops descending over the fore- 
head, one on either side of the part. Dans le principe (p. 78, 1. 12) 
might have been included in the vocabulary or explained in a note. 
It surely means "in the beginning" but contains also the idea of 
"in essence" as well as "before his (Tistet's) elevation." "Des 
pieces de cent sous qui filaient a. plat" (p. 128, 1. 11) surely means 
that the coins slid along on the flat side, and not, as the vocabulary 
says, "sail full speed." Square, (p. 126, 1. 5) is defined as square. 
The word means, in French, an enclosed garden in the middle of a 
public place or square. I have recently given in these pages my 
own hypothesis as to the reason for the two readings, Pampelune 
or Pamperigouste (See p. 87 1. 14 and p. 93, 1. 31 of this text). 
Pamperigouste is not an imaginary name, as one editor who adopts 
that reading states, but a small Provencal village which Daudet 
undoubtedly knew. It might be well to add to the note on la 
Chevre d'Or (p. 117, 11. 2-3) a reference to the work of Daudet's 
fellow-countryman, Paul Arene. A. France (La Vie Litteraire, III, 
pp. 46 ff.) has a charming essay on his story, La Chevre d'Or. It is 
to be hoped that some editor of L' Enfant Espion will explain why 
"on y mit du petrole" (p. 126, 1. 21) (in public gardens). Paris in 
1871 should surely be an interesting study at present. 

I have noted the following misprints: P. 3, question 24, 
L'ordinaire for D' ordinaire ; p. 8, q. 21, qu'est-ce qui for qu'est-ce 
qu'il; p. 8, q. 24, quelle for quel; p. 13, q. 8, eu for eue; p. 13 q. 13, 
Les touspetits for Les tout petits; p. 16, 1. 8; Appollo for Apollo; 
p. 34, 1. 4, lorsque un for lorsqu'un; p. 42, 1. 7, Allemangne for Alle- 
magne; p. 42, 1. 10, sourtout for surtout; p. 51, 1. 1, Un lettre for 
Une lettre; p. 51, 1. 7, perde for perdre; p. 78, 1. 19, e tvous for et vous; 
p. 93, 11. 8-9, pre-stance for pres-tance; p. 99, 1. 14, heurs for heures; 
p. 123, 1. 5, Pouissiniere for Poussiniere; p. 140, 1. 17, eroiller for 
oreiller. 

The following notes need revision: p. 71, note 3: des grandes 
piles and similar constructions became so authorized.by good usage 
that they are now allowed by ministerial decree. P. 75, foreword 
to grammar exercise, il est certain etc. Such impersonal construc- 
tions require the subjunctive only when doubt is implied by interro- 
gation, negation or condition. P. 105, note 1: Devan for avant 
is an intentional provincialism. The present day distinction was 
not made in earlier French. We may see relics of the older usage 
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in such phrases as "etre gros Jean comme devant" or "les ci- 
devants" jestingly applied to the nobles since the Revolution. 

Above all the following Anglicisms in the questions should be 
corrected: P. 8, q. 4, read encore des leqons for une autre lecon; 
p. 18, q. 10, read suivi le conseil for accepts le conseil; p. 84, q. 17, 
read mis a for pris pour; p. 104, q. 11, read d'autres renseignements 
for d'autre information; p. 138, q. 14, read il s'est rendu compte 
for il a realise. Benj. M. Woodbridge 
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CUBA Y LAS COSTUMBRES CUBAN AS (1st or 2nd year) 
By Frank Carman Ewart, 12mo, cloth, XIV+157 pages, 
illustrated. Ginn & Co. 

This book is not simply a collection of stories gotten together 
for class use. With the exception of a few paragraphs, it is 
original material written out of the experiences of the author 
himself in Cuba where he spent several months. The different 
chapters give a keen insight into the climate, customs, manners, 
educational system, holidays, etc. of the natives of Cuba. It is 
highly fitting also that we should know about these things when 
we are so closely allied with the Island. Furthermore, as Prof. 
Ewart states in his preface, the Modern Language Association 
of America recommends that "the textbooks of Spanish embrace 
works dealing with the geography, history and customs of Spanish 
America as well as of Spain." The book is attractive in appear- 
ance, has good paper and print, and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, most of which were taken by the author himself. 

From personal use with three large classes, the writer of this 
review concluded that "Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas" is in- 
trinsically interesting to students. In the back of the book are 
"Preguntas" and composition exercises which require the use of 
common idioms that the student is compelled to look up in the text 
itself. The vocabulary is complete and the notes good. Person- 
ally, I should prefer that some of the idiomatic expressions given in 
the notes should be in the vocabulary, for I always find a ten- 
dency on the part of some students to forget to use the notes. 
It would have been well to indicate the radical changing verbs 
in the vocabulary either by putting after the verb the changes 
occurring in the present tenses or by putting the number of the 
class. 

The book will appeal to teachers and students because it is 
short. Too many of our Spanish readers are excessively long. As 
a whole, I place this book in the class with three or four other 
Spanish readers which I consider the best on the market. 

Robert Calvin Ward 
Colgate University, 

Hamilton, New York. 



